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APRIL. 
Now is seen the crocus peeping, 
And the modest snowdrop too; 
And, beneath the hedge-row creeping, 
Purple violets meet our view. 


April weather is become a proverbial 
expression for a mixture of the bright and 
gloomy. The pleasantness of the sun- 
shiny days, with the delightful view of 
fresh greens and newly opened flowoere, is 
unequalled; but they are frequently over- 
cast with clouds, and chilled by rough win- 
try blasts. 

This month gives the most perfect image 
of spring; for its vicissitudes, of warm 
gleams of sunshine and gentle showers, 
have the most powerful effects in hastening 
the universal springing of the vegetable 
tribes; whence the season derives its ap- 
pellation. 

About the beginning of this month those 
annual and acceptable visitors, the shad 
begin to appear in the Hudson and Con- 
necticut rivers; but several weeks sooner 
in the rivers of the southern states. Mack- 
erel follow shad in great quantities, and 
make an inviting change. 

The wild-geese are moving to their 
summer quarters, and are seen in large 
flocks, quacking loudly as they fly. 

Another most agreeable token of the 
arrival of spring is, that the bees begin to 
venture out of their hives about the mid- 
dle of this month. As their food is the 
honey-like juice found in the tubes of flow- 
ers, their coming abroad is a certain sign 
that flowers are now to be met with. No 
creature seems possessed ofa greater pow- 
er of forsecing the state of the weather:— 
so that their appearance in the morning 
may be reckoned a sure token of a fair 
day. 

“My bees, (says Mr. Jesse,) are a con- 
stant source of amusement to me; and the 
more I study them, the more I am led to 
admire their sagacity. Few things, how- 
ever, surprise me more, than the power 
which they possess of communicating what 
I can only call intelligence to each other. 
This I observe to be almost invariably the 
tase, before they swarm. Some scouts 
may then be observed to leave the hive, 
and for some time to hovér round a partic- 
ular bush or branch of a tree; after which 
they return to the hive. In alittle while, 
the new swarm quits it, and settles on 
the branch which had been previously fix- 
ed upon by the scouts. The same power 





of communication may be observed in the 
ant. I have often put a small green cat- 
erpiliar near an ant’s nest; you may see 
itimmediately seized by one of the ants, 
Which after several ineffectual efforts to 
drag it to its nest will quit it, go up to 
*iother ant, and they will appear to hold 
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a conversation together by means of their 
antennae, after which they will return to- 
gether to the caterpillar, and by their uni- 
ted efforts, drag it where they wish to de- 
posit it. 

‘* Each crawling insect holds a rank im- 
portant in the plan of Him who framed 
this scale of beings.” 

[ History of the Seasons. 





Narrative. 











A NIGHT IN THE 


“PARLOR CHAMBER.” 


Reader, did you ever visit a good rela- 
tive in the country, down east, say between 
the middle of December and the middle of 
February? If so, you will know how to 
sympathize with us, while we give an ac- 
count of a flying visit we made in the same 
direction, to our own kind, benevolent and 
good aunt. 

Having a little leisure, about the time 
previously mentioned, we thought we 
would improve it by visiting the dear 
relative, which from childhood we were 
used to call “‘Aunt Beckey,” and whose 
hospitable mansion is located about sixty 
miles below Portland. 

Well, we left Boston on one of those 
sunshiny and thawy days, when the water 
was running in streams through the streets, 
which were dangerous for the pedestrian 
to cross, on account of the snow and mud; 
and we, of course, felt rejoiced to find 
ourselves comfortably located in a car of 
the Boston and Maine Railroad, having 
taken care to get a seat at a respectful dis- 
tance from the stove. As we proceeded 
eastward, however, there appeared to be a 
change in the atmosphere, and we were 
compelled to remove where we could feel 
more sensibly the heat from the fire; and 
on arriving at Aunt Beckey’s, instead of 
finding the snow melting away before the 
warm sun, the thermometer was nearly 
down to zero, and our poor self almost 
frozen. An hour or two found us again 
in a very comfortable condition, before 
Aunt Beckey’s generous and hospitable 
fire; and having taken tea, and waited till 
the cups were arranged in place, we spent 
a delightful evening in mutual inquiries 
relative to numerous friends, who in time 
~past, we had been familiar with; and in 
recalling events of interest, which had 
transpired in our absence. Ere long, the 
old brass clock, which stood full length in 
the corner of the room, audibly notified 
us that the hour of nine had arrived, 
and this being, "we well remembered, an 
hour which Aunt Beckey had for fifty years 
made it a rule for the family to retire, we 





thought it entirely proper to say, we too 
were ready. So after taking some few 
preparatory steps, our aunt announced 
that our quarters for the night, would be 
in the best svare bed, in the ‘* parlor cham- 
ber.” The parlor chamber!! thought we, 
shrugging our shoulders, with a sort of 
instinctive horror. The parlor chamber, 
we ejaculated, inwardly as we bid our 
kind hostess good night, and pursued the 
well known direction with shrinking steps, 
knowing from sad experience, through 
what we might have to pass, as in all prob- 
ability, years had gone by, since that part 
of the house had been made cheerful with 
the reflection of a bright fire; and we 
knew not when last the folds of the bed- 
clothes had been disturbed. 

However, mustering all the courage we 
were master of, we entered the chamber, 
and after covering the head two or three 
thicknesses deep with cap and handker- 
chief, we undressed and crept into bed. 
Greatly to our surprise and delight, as our 
feet slid down between the nice clean sheets, 
we found that our thoughtful and kind- 
hearted aunt had placed a hot flat-iron, 
carefully rolled in flannel, for each foot, 
and there being an extra quantity of cloth- 
ing for our accommodation, we began to 


think better of the best bed and “ parlor 
Chamvuer, Gian OUT imiupinawel Nad pic- 


tured. 

In consequence of riding all day, we 
soon dropped asleep, but awoke on feeling 
the cold about our head. How to remedy 
this, we could not divine, for to cover the 
head after the fashion of the rest of the 
body would, we thought suffocate us. At 
length, we hit on the plan of putting it 
between two pillows, which situation some- 
what relieved us, yet there necessarily re- 
mained our poor nasal organ protruding 
to admit of respiration; however, over- 
coming this difficulty, we soon fell into a 
sleep, and the imagination being rather ac- 
tive, we took to dreaming, and will relate 
to you the substance of our lucubrations. 

We dreamed the chamber was suddenly 
filled with musquitoes, of the size of the 
cockroaches, which Rev. H. Malcom met 
aboard ship in his ‘‘ travels”’ in India, and 
with stings resembling darning-needles ; 
and after buzzing about for an hour or 
two, fell upon our poor nose. They seem- 
ed to form a single file procession, so that 
in passing over this usefl feature of the 
human face, each one with a sort of wicked 
pleasure gave it a stab, and these attacks, 
from their frequency, half awoke us, in 
which state we found ourselves writhing 
and dashing from one side of the bed to 
the other, in the greatest agony. The 
only way apparent to our bewildered senses 
was to get the face in the same situation of 
the body, and in this way, we soon fell to 
dreaming again. 

We dreamed that a room-mate of ours, 
who in our young and roguish days, we 
used to tease by tickling his nose with a 
feather while asleep, and then enjoy watch- 
ing bis contortions of countenance, had 
come down from the Celestial eity, (for he 
died some years since, and was a most 
godly man,) in order to pay up old scores. 
He was not so severe on our frontispiece 
as the musquitoes, but was quite as an- 
noying, for setting us into a sneezing fit, 
it affected our whole body, and disarrang- 
ing the bed-clothes, let in a current of air 
nowise agreeable. We managed to get 
rid of this trouble, however, and turning 
over, fell asleep, but to dream again. 

We dreamed that a large company of 
rats had entered the chamber, and were 
cutting such noisy antics among the furni- 





ture, that we at first thought of a Mexican 
stampede; or imagined it might denote 
the presence of a multitude of the far-fam- 
ed invisible “‘ knockers.” At length, two 
old grey rats of the band became bold 
enough to jump on the bed, and surprise 
our poor nose by an attack, carrying it off 
piecemeal. This sort of play we of course, 
could not stand long, and we soon found 
ourselves upon end, with our fists knock- 
ing right and left, fully assured we were 
dealing death-blows to these midnight 
marauders. 

Recalled to sense agair, we discovered, 
to our great joy, it was day, and jumping 
from the bed, and casting our eyes into a § 
large mirror, were horror-struck to find our 
organ of smelling wearing a much stronger 
resemblance to a certain favorite esculent 
of the ** down-easters,”’ called ‘** blue nose,” 
than to the graceful feature which nature 
had appropriated to adorn the ** human 
face divine.” -It became necessary to dress 
as soon as as possible, and hastening down 
stairs, we encountered Aunt Beckey, who, 
with an expression of interest, inquired 
how we had rested. ‘* Not very well,” we 
replied, recurring to our recent seige ; then, 
with a sympathizing, but rather quizzical 
look, our aunt said, ‘I can account for 
your disturbed sleep; you have been visit- 
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rious rogue, well known in this region, by 
the cognomen of OLD JACK FROST.” 
Now, gentle reader, whenever you are 
disposed to pay a flying visit to an hospi- 
table friend in the country, who is prover- 
bial for keeping her best bed in the * par- 
lor chamber,” for the service, not only of 
dear friends, but for the stranger, we say, 
“Let not your flight be in the winter,” 
when the thermometer (as was the fact at 
the time alluded to) is twenty-three de- 
grees below zero.—Boston Ch. Observer. 
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QUEENS OF FRANCE.—NO. XLIX. 
Awne of Austria, wife of Louis 13th. 
Born 1601—Died 1666. 


Mary de Medicis, a few years after the death 
of her husband, resolved to bring about a dou- 
ble alliance with Spain, by marrying the 
princess Elizabeth of France with the Prince 
royal of Spain, and the infanta. Anne with Louis 
13th. Accordingly in 1615, the Duke of Ma- 
yenne andthe Count of Prisieux, were sent to 
Madrid, to demand the princess’s hand in the 
name of the king, and the contract was con- 
cluded. 

Anne of Austria was delighted with the pros- 
pect before her, and her imaginution created 
brilliant illusions, which were soon dissipated. 
The entertainments given at the time of the 
marriages were very splendid, and the French 
and Spaniards endeavored to outvie each oth- 
er in magnificence. Anne of Austria was the 
danghter of Philip 3rd of Spain and Margaret 
of Austria, she was born at Valadolid in, 1601, 
“ just five days before the husband for whom she 
was pi ik | but for whom the result proved 
that she was ill calculated.” “She had a ma- 
jestic carriage, a great quantity of light hair, 
blue eyes, an aquiline nose, a lovely mouth 
and hands, and arms which were celebrated 
for their beauty throughout all the courts of 
Europe.” 

Louis 13th found much to admire in his 
youthful bride, who however cntertained no 
affection for him,and the prince at no time very 
ardent in his att&hments, soon became indiffer~ 
ent to her charms, and Anne never tried to win 
his regard. Their union was constantly inter- 
fered with, by persons who aspired to the ex- 
clusive confidence of the ‘ing, particularty 
Mary de Medicis, who was at every opporte- 
nity trying to. rouse Louis’s suspicions on ac- 
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COMPANION. 














count of Anne’s attachment to her — $ 
the queen confirmed those suspicions by con- | 
cealing what she wrote to her friends, from 
the eyes of her husband. ‘Thus the whole 
life of this pair was a scene of quarrels and 
re-unions, which were the result of circum- 
stances rather than affection. Some histori- 
ans assert that Anne was guilty of conduct, 
which with reason aroused the jealousy of 
Louis, but of this there is no positive proof 
Anne was certainly imprudent, but perhaps not 

ilty of infidelity to her husband. Cardinal 
Richlieu witb his vindictive spirit, did all in his 
power to augment the difterences between the 
royal pair, even when to their faces he was a 
professed and firm friend. Wearied with the 
society of her cold and indifferent husband, 
Anne desiring a residence of her own, founded 
the convent of Val de Grace, at Paris, in which 
she reserved apartments for herself. “She 
granted several privileges to this community, 
among others, that of bearing the arms of 
France and of receiving the hearts of the 

rinces and princesses of the blood royal.” 
n the seclusion of this establishment, she 
passed much of her time, with its inmates, 
praying foran heir to the throne. 

Anne had been married twenty-two years 
when she gave birth to the dauphin, Louis 14th. 
This event, however, did not increase the hap- 
piness of the royal pair, for Anne still remain- 
ed at her convent, which greatly displeased her 
husband, who reproached her severely for his 
loneliness. He was separated from his moth- 
er, who was then in exile and disgrace, owing 
to the influence of Richlieu, and he finally re- 
sorted for amusement to the society of other 
women. This mortified and humiliated Anne 
of Austria, who sought consolation in her sad- 
ness by corresponding with her brother, the 
king of Spain, and several other persons at the 
courts of Madrid and Brussels; for this she 
was accused by Richlieu of intriguing against 
the king and state. The king now obliged her 
to return with himto Chantilly, where she was 
closely confined in her own chamber, and her 
attendants were arrested and i:mprisoned, all 
her papers were carefully examined, and her 
agents and friends were terrified in every way 
to cause them to say that she had been en- 

ed in atreasonable correspondence, But 
notwithstanding Richlieu placed the instru- 
ments of torture before their eyes, and threat- 
ened to use them if they did not confess Anne’s 
guilt, they still asserted her innocence, and re- 
mained steadfast to what they had first avowed. 

The queen was at length permitted to re- 
turn to Paris, and Richlieu, as was his usual 
custom, took the credit of having through his 
solicitations, restored, her to the jinga layer: 
by the remonstrances of Madamoselle Lafay- 
ette, who was a great favorite of Louis 13th, 
and whose conduct offers a model of virtue 
rarely found in history. Sensible of the king’s 
affection for her, she was desirous of exerting 
her influence over him in a manner that would 
conduce to his own happiness, and that of his 
family, and had there been no Richlieu, proba- 
bly this excellent young woman would have 
been the instrument of much more good than 
she was. But that vile man, jealous of the at- 
tachment which existed between the king and 
Madamoselic Lafayette, and fearful that her 
excellent principles might influence Louis, 
and cause him to find out his own baseness, 
caused an estrangment between them for a 
long time, which so piqued the pride of both, 
that they ceased to see each other without 
deigning to give the reason why. The king 
after a time, however, again saw the lady, who 
explained all to his satisfaction and her influ- 
ence was exerted in such a manner that Anne 
-of Austria felt for her the most sincere regard 
and esteem, and made every effort in her pow- 
er to induce her to give up the idea of taking 
‘the veil, which was ineffectual, for she imme- 
diately retired to the convent of Visitation, 
where she remained until she died in 1665. 

Louis 13th was desirous of excluding his 
wife from the Regency at the time of his death, 
as he still retained a prejudice against her; 
but Richlieu was dead, and he could find no 
substitute; so Anne in 1642, was named Re- 
gent, and the Duke of Orleans Lieutenant-gen- 
eral of the kingdom. As a Regent, in many 
respects, Anne of Austria should be commend- 
ed; but in others she erred. Her son, Louis 
14th, said that “as a Regent, his mother 
should be ranked among the greatest kings 
of the earth;” but less partial posterity has 
not coincided in his judgment, not consider- 
ing her. good qualities sufficient. to atone for 
her faults. 

After Louis 14th’s marriage with Maria The- 
resa uf Spain, Anne of Austria retired from 
public affairs, and religious duties occupied 
the jatter years of this once restless spirit. 
For three years, she suffered severely with 
that dreadful disease, cancer, and during the 
last eighteen months of her life, the excrucia- 
ting agonies which she endured, made her 
wish for death. In her illness she displayed 
the greatest patience, never uttering a com- 
plaint, and her friends were ,only aware of her 
agony from the convulsiom,which agitated 
her frame. “Her greatest consolation was, to 
be surrounded by her family, and equally oc- 
cupied in procuring and doing good; without 
interfering with the government, her last days 
were passed in the calm of virtue.” Anne was 
a pattern mother, for she watched over her son’s 
education herself, and assiduously avoided his 
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and forming any acquaintances from whom he could 


acquire vicious habits. She tried to inspire 
him with noble and elevated seutiments, and 
never till her death hesitated to reprove him, 
when she thought he was about to do, or had 
done wrong. This queen was a friend to lit- 
erature, and she loved and encouraged the 
fine arts. She died in the year 1666, aged 65, 
and was buried et St. Denis. 

Maria Tueresa, Queen of Louis 14th. 

Born 1638—Died 1683, .. , 
Maria Theresa was the only daughter of 
Philip 4th, king of Spain, and of Elizabeth of 
France. She was born at the Escuriel, in 
1638, just five days after Louis fourteenth. 
Although endowed with a beautiful person, and 
possessing a fine mind, yet she failed to win 
from her husband the affection which she so 
much desired, and she pussed her life in com- 
parative obscurity. Modest and retiring, she 
had no ambitious views, and was an entire 
stranger to political affairs; she was an enemy 
to intrigue, and despised anything like decep- 
tion. She spared no effort to gain the affec- 
tion of Louis, but she was fortunate enough 
only to obtain his esteem and friendship. 
Louis 14th’s mother had constantly overlooked 
his conduct, and never in his early years suf- 
fered him to associate with any persons of 
equivocal character. “Happy would it have 
been for him, could she have succeeded in mo- 
derating those unruly passions, which led him 
into disorders which truth cannot disguise.” 
This prince would probably have disgraced 

himself early in life, by marrying a woman 
unworthy to fill the high station of queen of 
France, but for the influence of Anne of Aus- 
tria, who succeeded in negotiating a marriage 
between Louis 14th and her niece, Maria The- 
resa, Infanta of Spain, by which union the long 
war between France and Spain was terminat- 
ad. For some months after their marriage, 
the young queen was the only object of Louis’s 
attentions, during which time he seemed to be 
attached to his amiable wife, and in 1661, Ma- 
ria Theresa gave birth to a daughter, and af- 
terwards was attacked with the measles, during 
which malady the king attended her himself 
with such assiduity, that he caught the disease. 
But notwithstanding these marks of tender- 
ness, Louis was at the same time paying court 
to the beautiful Henrietta, daughter of the un- 
fortunate Charles Ist of England. This, Ma- 
ria Theresa discovered, and she attempted to 
reason with Louis on the subject, but he si- 
lenced her at once, and she poured her griefs 
into the bosom of her kind friend, Anne of 
Austia, who never ceased to reproach her son 


for his neglect of his lovely and viztuaus wif> 
<gOUIS, aineye rarturul tO religious ceremonies, 


forgot the precepts of religion, and frequently 
displayed alternatives of ill-conduct and re- 
pentance, “Maria was for a long time igno- 
rant of his ill-conduct with Madain Montespa, 
who for fifteen years held Louis in her chains. 
One day meeting two of her husband’s children 
by this woman, the queen caressed them, and 
with tears said, “your mother possesses the 
heart of my husband, I merely the name.” 

At length Louis, tired of the extravagance 
of Madame Montespa, renewed his attentions 
to his wife; but it was only a dream of happi- 
ness for the virtuous Maria, for a new face soon 
drew the fickle monarch’s regard from her who 
had a right to expect it. This was Madam de 
Maintenon, who artfully pretended for the bro- 
ken-hearted queen, the most sincere and devot- 
ed friendship. This woman afterwards obtain- 
ed the most unbounded influence over Louis 
14th, and overcome by her persuasions, in the 
year 1684, that king privately married her, for- 
getful of what was due to himself and bis peo- 
ple. She retained her influence over the en- 
feebled mind of the monarch, until his death, 
but when she found that all her efforts could 
not prevail on him to declare her queen, she 
no longer dissembled the ennui she felt in his 
society. She retired to St. Ge, a few days 
before the deathof her royal husband, and this 
once great monarch, when languishing through 
his last feeble hours, found his palace almost 
deserted. 

But we must return to the virtuous Maria 
Theresa, who soon discovered how false and 
hollow were the pretensions of the woman who 
at that very time, when the queen was prais- 
ing her for her goodness, was striving by every 
means in her power to steal from her indulgent 
mistress, the heart of her husband. Maria 
Theresa’s domestic griefs, soon began to make 
sad inroads upon her constitution, and the king 
found too late, that he was about to lose a 
wife who was every way formed to make a vir- 
tuous man happy. In her last moments he ap- 
proached her bed, and addressed her in Span- 
ish, in the most penitent manner; his lan- 
guage seemed to console and reanimate her for 
a moment, and with a smile on her countenance 
she appeared to die satisfied with all about her. 
“ After her death, Louis declared publicly, 
that the queen had never caused him any grief 
but by her death,” and he said that he sincere- 
ly lamented the virtuous and lovely wife whose 
death his wicked conduct had done much to 
occasion; dnd so great was his veneration for 
her memory, that on the anniversary of her 
death, he never partook of any recreation, but 
confined himself for the whole day to his apart- 
ment. “ Yetthis monarch, whoso cruelly neg- 
lected his truly royal and amiable wife, who was 
an ornament to her sex, reserved all his love 




















for an intriguing parvenue, whom he after- 


wards made his lawful wife.” Maria Theresa 
died in the year 1683, aged forty-five. She 
had six children, three sons and three daugh- 
ters, not one of whom lived to succeed their 
father. EsTELLE. 
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THE FALSE GUIDE POST. 


Ina certain township, there was a place 
where two ways met. A guide-post was 
erected there, that travellers might not 
miss the way. Under a hand pointing 
in one direction, it was written, ‘three 
miles to the river,” and under one point- 
ing in the other direction, ‘‘ four miles to 
Lakeville.” 

One day 2 couple of boys came along, 
and began to amuse themselves by throw- 
ing stones against the guide-post. I have 
sometimes seen good boys in their thought- 
lessness do the same thing. They ought 
not todo it. It is contrary to the law of 
the land. A great deal of evil may re- 
sult from defacing the traveller's guide. 

When the boys spoken of above, were 
tired of battering their target, one exclaim- 
ed, ‘I have a new idea.” Now a new 
idea, provided it be a good one, is certain- 
ly a valuable acquisition. 

“* What is it?” said Jacob. 

‘*] will tell you, if you will keep it se- 
cret,” said Arthur. Jacob readily prom- 
ised that he would observe due secresy, 
without asking himself whether he had a 
right to make such a promise. No per- 
son has a right to promise to keep a thing 
secret, till he knows whether he has a 
right to keep it secret. It may be some- 
thing which it is his duty to make known. 

What do you think was the new idea 
which had taken possession of Arthur's 
brain? It was this: ** Let us,’’ said he, 
“‘change the boards on the post, so that 
when a stranger comes along, and wants 
to go to Lakeville, we may send him to 
the river, and when he wants to go to the 
river, we may send him to Lakeville.” 

“TI don’t think there would be much 
fun in that,’”’ said Jacob. 


“1 do. and Lam going to doit.” 
“*T won’t have anything to do with it.” 


“You are bound by your promise to 
keep it secret.” 

Jacob did not deny that assertion. Ar- 
thur got a stone, and began to knock off 
the boards. ‘I shall split them in this 
way,” said he. ‘* You go and get me a 
hammer.” Jacob at first refused, but 
Arthur told him that he would bear all 
the blame, that he need have no hand in 
changing the boards. Jacob at length 
consented to go, and get a hatchet and 
chisel and some nails. He thought he 
could do this much, and not be a par- 
taker of his sin! 

By means of the tools thus furnished, 
Arthur succeeded in detaching the boards 
ftom their places; but when he came to 
change them, he found they did not point 
in the right direction. This was a diffi- 
culty in the execution of his scheme which 
he had not foreseen. So it often happens 
in regard to evil plans. There are diffi- 
culties and troubles in their execution, 
which were not foreseen at the outset, and 
which makes what promised to be a path 
of pleasure, a path of thorns. 

“You had better put them back in theiz 
places,” said Jacob. 

**T shall do no such thing,” said Ar- 
thur; ‘‘when did you ever know me to 
undertake a thing which I did not finish ?” 

It is true that Arthur had great perse- 
verance, and it is an admirableatrait of 
character when it is employed in a good 
cause. Arthur finally accomplished his 
object by nailing the boards to some trees 
which stood by the road side. By nailing 
each to a separate tree, he caused them to 
give the mis-direction he desired. This 
feat being accomplished, the boys went 
home—Arthur with a careless spirit, Ja- 
cob with some feelings of uneasiness—some 
suspicion that he had been a partaker in an 
evil deed. 

About a week afterwards, Mr. Brooks, 
a man who lived a mile above the fork of 
the road, cut his foot with an axe. The 
wound was very severe; an artery had 
been severed, and there was danger that 
the man would bleed to death. ‘ Take 
the horse,” said he to hig,hired man, who 
had just come from satther part of the 
country, ‘‘and ride as fast as you can to 
Lakeville, for the doctor.” 








“IT do not know the way,” 
hired man. 
“You can’t miss it. When you get to 
the fork of the roads, there is a guide-post 
which will direct you.” 
The hired man threw himself on the 
horse without waiting to put on a saddle, 
and set off upon a gallop. When he came 
to the fork of the road, he followed the di- 


said the 


§{ rection there given, and soon reached the 


river. There he was told that Lakeville 
was seven miles distant. He put the hors¢ 
to his utmost speed, found the doctor, and 
brought him to the wounded man about 
two hours later than if the guide-board 
had not been changed. Mr. Brooks had 
not bled to death, because a neighbor who 
knew something about anatomy, had come 
in, and placing his finger on the severed 
artery, held it there till the physician came. 
The artery was taken up, and the man’s 
life saved. The poor horse died from be- 
ing over driven. Such were the conse- 
quences of Arthur’s “new idea.” They 
might have been much worse. 

There is another kind of misdirection 
which may be attended with for greater 
evil. There was a boy who was anxious 
about his soul. He went to a professing 
Christian for direction. He told him that 
he must gradually break off from sinning, 
that he could not do it all at once, but he 
could by degrees—that he must gradually 
form the habit of prayer, &c. The boy 
followed his advice, and soon lost his se- 
riousness. After awhile he was awaken- 
ed again. He then went to a minister, 
who explained to him the only way of sal- 
vation through the blood of Christ. The 
boy became a Christian. The false di- 
rection given him when he was first awak- 
ened, might have been the cause of the 
death of his soul.—N. Y. Obs. 





Morality. 
MOUNT VERNON. 

“ Sheds not the moon in radiance there, 
A brighter, holier light ? 

Look not the stars with rays more fair, 
From off the bro v of night ? 

Send not the dews, that bathe the steep, 
A fragrant incense round? 


As they were sacred tears to weep, 
O’er fame that dexth has crowned.” 


One fine pleasant day last month a large 
party of visitors spent an hour at this hon- 
ored place. There were at least a hun- 
dred persons present, and yet when they 
landed from the steamboat, and as they 
trod their ‘‘ winding way” up the rugged 
side of the mount to the sepulchre of the 
loved and lamented dead, not a voice from 
one of that party gave utterance to a sin- 
gle word. How solemnly did they march 
along in silence! AndI thought the while 
as they thus proceeded, how like a funeral 
did their movement seem; and then I re- 
flected that almost daily, there were just 
such processions walking over that well 
worn foof-path, to pay as they passed along 
on their travels, a tribute of respect to the 
noble dead! 

How solemnly sublime the idea that (as 
it were,) the funeral procession of Wasu- 
INGTON is ever thus in perpetual move- 
ment, as party after party, day after day, 
throughout the years of time, visit the 
resting-place of his mortal remains. 

The memory of the just is blessed, but 
the name of the wicked shall rot. It is to 
honor the memory of a good man, that 
multitudes throng thus, year after year, to 
the tomb of WasHinGTon. Beats there 4 
heart in all America, that wishes not to 
enjoy the melancholy satisfaction of yield- 
ing this simple act of respect to the found- 
er of this great government ? 

Why is it thus? Is it solely because he 
was great? not at all—but, because he was 
both great and good ? 

How much should this homage, thus 
paid to the grave of the worthy dead, stim- 
ulate the exertions of the unworthy living 
to go and do likewise, by reforming theif 
lives so as to become good and useful! 
How should the unemployed and the many 
unprofitable servants in the vineyard © 
the world, at the right of this scene, arouse 
themselves from their ignoble lethargy of 
idleness, and turn their abilities to the 
service of their immortal fellow-travellers 
to an endless eternity, where their opportt 
nities of doing them good, will be foreve 
taken from them. ' 
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fill an honored grave and to have your 
memory venerated? Remember that this 
rich boon is never gained by the idle, the 
indolent, or the self-indulgent ! No! their 
memory shall be rooted out, and will pass 
away as the early dew, and as the morn- 
ing cloud it will flee away ! 

But dear reader, arouse thee! stir thy- 
self for the benefit of thy fellow man! and 
then thou shalt be had by some one in 
continual and grateful remembrance, and 
mayhap thy name will be handed down to 
future generations, even as is the revered 
and beloved name of our own dear immor- 
tal WaAsHINGTON ! [ Ep. Recorder. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 8, 1851. 
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Learning. 


BE DILIGENT IN BUSINESS. 
[From Gov. Briggs’ Lecture on Education.] 

I have said that labor to be respected 
must be intelligent. The history of our 
country is full of encouraging examples of 
those who have risen from the lowest and 
humblest conditions to the highest honors 
and rewards. More than a century ago, 
there lived in the city of Boston, then the 
humble town of Boston, a Tallow Chan- 
dler, who had a family of children; he was 
a pious good old Puritan, and history tells 
us that he was in the habit, on Saturday 
evenings especially, of calling around him 
his family, and reading to them a portion 
of Scripture, and one particular chapter in 
Proverbs was his favorite one upon which 
to impress useful lessons, upon the minds 
of his growing boys. Young gentlemen 
of Providence, I wish you would look out 
that chapter, and look out that verse ; (the 
last verse is the one to which he had 
particular reference,) “ Seest thou a man 
diligent in his business? he shall stand be- 
fore kings; he shall not stand before mean 
men.” The honest, pious old Tallow 
Chandler lived out his days, and slept with 
his fathers; his sons took his place in the 
affairs of life, until at length the Colony to 
which he belonged, and her sister colonies 
reared themselves in strength, and assert- 
ed their independence, and became a free 
people ; they sent a Minister to the Court 
of France, and in the Palace of St. Cloud, 
before Louis XVI, surrounded by pomp 
and splendor, amidst the tinsel and display 
of Government, stood a plain quaker-dress- 
ed, venerable old man, and this man bore 
the venerated name which your society 
now bears—Brnsamin Franxiin! He 
stood before kings, and did not stand be- 
fore mean men, because he had been dili- 
gent in his business. 

I saw in a public house in Philadelphia, 
not many years ago, a history of his life 
painted upon the panels ofa splendid room ; 
there he stood pouring tallow into the 
moulds, to make candles, in his father’s 
shop ; next we sce him laboring in a print- 
ing office ; then walking up the streets of 
that city, of which he was afterwards an 
ornament and an honor, with his sixpenny 
loaf of bread under his arm, the other in 
one of his hands, eating from it as he goes 
along; then you see him drawing the light- 
ning from the clouds, which passes from 
the clouds and plays harmless over his 
person; then he stood in the palace of 
Saint Cloud, beautifully verifying the 
beautiful sentiment of Scripture, which he 
had so often heard from the lips of his 
father. Now, young gentleman, think you 
that the old gray-headed philosopher, when 
he stood in the Court, did not remember, 
in the most thrilling manner, the lessons 
of that father who had been asleep for half 
acentury? don’t you think his heart kin- 
dled up with gratitude for the instruction 
he received from him? who can doubt it? 
“Seest thou a man diligent in his busi- 
ness? he shall stand before kings; he 
shall not stand before mean men.” 

















Religion. 
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ARE YOU READY? 

Susan Williams was the eldest of a 
large family of brothers and sisters, dwel- 
ling in a little cottage not far from B , 
She was a dressmaker by trade, and went 
to the town every morning to her employ- 
Ment, returning home again at night. It 
was a very poor home to be sure, and Su- 
8an was frequently obliged to go to bed 
Supperless, after her long day’s work 











and her weary walk, which she thought 
very hard; but she made no effort to ren- 
der her home more comfortable by the sac- 
rifice of a portion of those earnings, which 
little as they were, might have been better 
spent than in the cheap finery with which, in 
imitation of her companions, she took pleas- 
ure in adorning herself. 

When Susan came in of an evening, and 
threw herself on a chair, declaring that she 
was tired to death, she never thought that 
her mother might be weary also, or offer- 
ed to lighten her work and cares. As that 
fond and too indulgent mother said, ‘‘ Who 
could expect it, poor thing, when she had 
been working hard all day?” But al- 
though Susan could never find time to 
help her mother, she would often sit for a 
long time trimming and re-trimming her 
straw bonnet, or altering her dress to the 
last new fashion. Proud of her personal 
appearance, and delighting in every oppor- 
tunity of displaying herself, thoughtless, 
weak, and easily led into evil, Susan Wil- 
liams became a disobedient and ungrateful 
child, an unkind sister, and an habitual 
Sabbath-breaker, having no hope, and 
without God in the world. 

Her favorite companion was a young girl 
residing in the same village, and working 
at the same house, who used to call for 
her every morning in order that they might 
walk into B together. As Mrs. 
Williams said, ‘‘ It was as good as a clock 
to hear Ann’s cheerful voice, calling out 
so punctually at the same hour, ‘ Susan! 
Susan! are you ready?’” And to do 
Susan justice, she seldom kept her wait- 
ing very long, and was frequently at the 
door, or window, looking out for her. 

Thus it happened one beautiful summer 
morning. Susan was leaning idly from 
the window, listening to the singing of the 
birds, when a man, carrying a coffin upon 
his shoulders, stopped just beneath her to 
rest. 

‘“* Poor Mary Grant!”’ said he to a neigh- 
bor, wiping his hot brow as he spoke, and 
his eyes too, unobserved, ‘poor Mary 
Grant! It was very sudden. Only three 
days ago my girls met her at a dance, and 
she was the merriest of them all. She 
died in the, night, and so quietly, that her 
sister, who slept with her, never heard a 
sound. What a solemn thing death is!” 

“Susan! Susan!” called out Ann, from 
beneath the window, “are you ready?” 

Susan drew back and shuddered. Some- 
how it did not seem like Ann’s voice. The 
question rang in her ears like a warning, 
and haunted her throughout the whole day. 
It so happened that Ann was detained at 
B , and as the girl walked home alone 
in the still evening, she had time for much 
serious thought. Every tomb in the old 
village churchyard, through which she had 
hitherto passed so heedlessly, seemed to 
have a voice on that night, and to ex- 
claim in solemn tones, ‘Susan! Susan! 
are you ready ?” 

It pleased God to make the sudden 
death of poor Mary Grant one of the means 
of awakening Susan, who was but a year 
younger, to such deep convictions of her 
own lost and sinful state, and her need of 
a Saviour, that she soon afterwards be- 
came completely altered. Her sisters and 
young companions, won by her example, 
were constrained to admit that religion is 
something more than a name, and acknowl- 
edged its power and reality in her changed 
character. It would be well if all believ- 
ers were as careful as Susan became to 
adorn the doctrine of God her Saviour in 
all things, and so bring glory to his name, 
who had redeemed her to himself. 

Her little earnigns now,'instead of being 
spent upon her own personal adornment, 
were laid out, in the first instance, upon 
the purchase of a new gown for her mother, 
whose only excuse for not attending church 
was the want of a decent dress, in which 
to appear. A pleased and happy mother 

was Mrs. Williams, when she put it on 
for the first time, but not nearly so happy 
as Susan. After this many little comforts 
gradually found their way into the cottage. 
The last of which we heard was a large 
family Bible, with so good a print that her 
mother can see to read it aloud to her chil- 
dren on the Sabbath day, even without 
her spectacles, aye, and on week days also, 
ever since Susan, who is so handy with 
her needle, has taken to the mending, after 
she comes home at night. How true it is 
that a willing mind can find time for any 
thing. 

















Not very long ago, Susan had a severe 
illness which brought her to the brink of 
the grave. Death knocked at the door, 
and called out, ‘‘ Susan! Susan! are you 
ready ?”’ and trusting in her Saviour’s mer- 
its, the young girl could answer, ‘‘ Yes,” 
without fear. Nay, she could even ex- 
claim in joyful triumph, ‘‘ Come, Lurd Je- 
sus! come quickly! Thanks be to God, 
which giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ !”’ 

“Reader! reader! are you ready?” 
Have you fled for refuge to the hope set 
before you in the gospel? Have you, as 
Susan did, renounced the error of your 
ways, acknowledged your misdoings, and 
come to Christ for pardon and justification ? 
Have you been washed in the blood of the 
Lamb, ‘‘the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world?” Death may 
come to you as suddenly as it did to poor 
Mary Grant. Even this very night thy 
soul may be required of thee! ‘ARE YOU 
READY ?”— Tract Mag. 








Parental. 








“ONE IS NOT.” 
To the bleeding heart of a bereaved pa- 


rent, there is a volume of meaning in 
these three monosyllables. It is evening; 
the father has returned from his toils, and 
the children from school. What has hush- 
ed the sweet carolings which used to ring 
so joyously in our ear? Why these ha- 
biliments of mourning ; the unbidden tear, 
the sadness of every countenance, the heav- 
ing ofevery bosom? Because one is not. 
The happy domestic circle is broken. A 
place at the fireside and at the table is va- 
cant. The family bow together at the 
hour of prayer, but one is not. The fond 
mother puts her little ones to bed, but one 
is not there to receive her warm kiss and 
sweet ‘ Good night.’’ The morning comes, 
the children are gathered for breakfast and 
devotion, but one is not. 

A beJoved and promising son went to a 
distant city to engage in business, and in 
due time return with the gains of honest 
industry, but ah, he is not. The pesti- 
lence found him out, and hurried him to 
his long home. 

A blooming daughter, the pride of her 
mother, and the darling of her father, filled 
all the house with gladness and love, but 
alas, she is not. The angel of death came 
stealthily into her chamber ; all that love- 
liness faded away, nor father nor mother, 
nor brothers, nor sisters, shall see her 
more. When they visit her places of re- 
tirement, the objects in which she delight- 
ed are still there, but she is not. When 
they repeat her name, these mournfully 
answer, she is not. 

So a babe is snatched from the arms of 
its mother. Her other children may sur- 
vive, but the precious little one, that began 
to smile and prattle so sweetly, is not. It 
was a lovely flower, but ‘‘ the wind passed 
over it nd it is gone.” 

Oh, what a world of bereavements and 
sorrows do we live in! Where is the 
family that has never beenstricken? Where 
the happy domestic circle that is safe from 
being broken? In how many thousands 
of human dwellings is the voice of lamen- 
tation heard every day, that a son, a daugh- 
ter, a brother, a sister, is not. So it has 
always been in this dying world, and so 
it will be in all coming generations. ‘As 
death reigned from Adam to Moses,” and 
hath reigned from Moses to the present 
hour, 50 will it reign till the last human 
family is broken up. ' 

And if this be so, how ought parents 
whose children are “‘ like olive plants round 
about their table,” to ‘‘ rejoice with trem- 
bling.” How easily, how suddenly may 
the fairest of them be plucked up and with- 
er into dust. It does not follow that be- 
cause” they are “like the flowers of the 
field,” and liable every moment to be cut 
down, that you should love them less; but 
it does follow that. you should ever bear 
in mind how frail they are, and be habit- 
ually ready to give them up when He, who 
has an infinitely better right to them 
than you have, sees fit to take them away. 

Another thought, and a very solemn 
one, is, the bright and joyous circle about 
your table and fireside, every day, every 
hourliableto be broken? May you not, ere 


is not. How fervently should you pray for 
their conversion. How diligently should 
you instruct and warn them, while you 
give yourspirit no rest, till “‘ Christ be form- 
ed in them the hope of glory.” Then, 
come what will, health or sickness, life or 
death, they are safe. 

Oh, what bitter self-reproach do bereav- 
ed parents often feel, when a beloved chilil 
is taken away, in the retrospect of their 
own unfaithfulness. How many have gone 
mourning down to the grave, stricken 
through and through, as it were, by this 
unavailing self-condemnation. And when 
so sharp are oft the strings of an accusing 
conscience for parental unfaithfulness here, 
how will it be at the day of judgment, if 
it shall there appear that the child is eter- 
nally lost through such neglect.-NV. Y. Eva. 


Natural History. 
THE WHIDAH BIRD. 


There is a curious incident connected 
with the name of this bird, which is a na- 
tive of Africa. A French ornithologist, 
having heard that the Portuguese called it 
the ‘* widow bird,” on account of its black 
plumage and long tail, immediately gave 
it the name in French (Veuve) and Latin 
(Vidua, )both signifying widow. It turned 
out, however, that the Portuguese called 
it the Whidah Bird, not for its color or its 
tial, but simply because it was brought to 
Lisbon from the kingdom of Whidah, on 
the coast of Africa! Strange as it may 
seem, howoever, the name Vidua, which 
was given to it by mistake, is the name it 
has ever since borne in popular and scien- 
tific language. 

Twice a year, the Whidah Bird is sub- 
ject to changes of plumage, which alter the 
appearance of the male especially, to such 
an extent, that it would be difficult to re- 
cognize in him the same bird. The long 
feathers, which are his peculiar attribute, 
fall off towards the end of autumn, and, 
with the other changes that take place in 
his plumage, leave him littie to distinguish 
him, during the winter months, from his 
plainer mate. But in spring he recovers 
his long feathers, his more brilliant hues, 
and his sharp but agreeable and varied 
note ; the change being usually completed 
by the beginning of June. It is said that 
they live for twelve or fifteen years. 

How wonderfully are the wisdom and 
goodness of the great Creator displayed in 
all the works of his hands !—Child’s Com. 




















Benevolence. 


A YOUNG GIDEON. 


A boy belonging to one of the schools 
established by the missionaries in the South 
Seas, had heard so much of the sin and 
folly of idolatry, that his confidence in idols 
was shaken, and he longed to know for a 
certainty whether the images he had been 
accustomed to worship were really possess- 
ed of power or not. One day his father 
and mother went out, and left, him at 
home alone. He had spent some ‘time in 
reading his tasks, and thinking over what 
he had been taught at the school the day 
before. At last the idea came into his 
mind, that it would be a good thing to 
burn the idols. 








from the dread he had of offending the 
gods, and bringing down upon him swift 
destruction. In this difficulty he knelt 
down, and entreated the God of the Chris- 
tians to take care of him and help him, 


flames kindled about it, and in a short 
time not a vestige of it remained. The 
terrified child looked on with astonishment 
—but no sooner was the first consumed 
than he threw on another, and another, 
and another, till like Gideon of old, he’ had 
thoroughly cleansed his father’s house. 
When, however, the flames had subsided, 
and all was over, the boy became alarmed 
at his own temerity. He had no more 
fear of the gods of wood and of stone, but 
he trembled at the thought of what his fa- 
ther might say, and he was half inclined 
to repent of his rashness. In this extrem- 
ity, he shut up the dwelling, and went into 
the woods: and there, in the best way he 





the sun goes down, be called to mourn that 
one is not, and in a little time that another 





could, he devoted himself to God, promis- 
ing that if Gad would befriend him and be 


He was, however, afraid, )@ 
partly on account of his parents, and partly - 







He then rose, and taking up one of thes» 
smallest idols, he put it on the fire; th 
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bis God, he would serve him all the days 
of his life. While he was there, his father 
end mother returned, and missing at once 
the iduls and the boy, they feared some 
spirit had come and taken them away to- 
gether. As soon as they could recover 
themselves a little, they went to the mis- 
sionary, anc asked him if he knew any 
thing about their son. He said he did 
not; but suspecting what had been done, 
he offered to accompany them and find 
him out. After going in various directions 
they bent their steps to the wood, and 
there, at some distance, under the shadow 
of a large tree, they saw the lad kneeling 
before God. The parents were so thank- 
ful to see him again, and to find that not 
a hair of his head had been hurt, that they 
forgot their rebukes, were persuaded to re- 
nounce their heathenish customs,and hence- 
forth gave themselves up to the study of 
the Holy Scriptures. The boy, encour- 
aged by the Divine goodness, was con- 
firmed in his resolution to be the Lord’s,and 
afterwards became a zealous teacher in the 
schools, and a preacher of the Gospel among 
his brethren.—S. S. Penny Mag. 


Editorial. 











BALES OF PERSECUTION.—NO.- V. 
MARTYR-FIRES AT VALLADOLID. 


The protestants who first suffered martyr- 
dom in Spain, at the hands of the inquisition, 
were burned at the stake at Valladolid, on the 
21st of May, 1559. The execution took place 
in the presence of the royal family, a large 
number of the nobility, and an immense crowd 
of people. It took place in the grand square 
of the city. A sermon was first preached by 
the bishop of the diocese. The prisoners were 
then brought forth, thirty innumber. Of these 
sixteen recanted, and were reconciled to the 
church, and fourteen remaining firm to the 
truths of the Bible, were delivered over to the 
executioner; of these, twelve were first stran- 
gied, and two were thrown alive into the flames. 

The names of those two men who were thus 
distinguished among their fellow martyrs, were 
Cazalla, a parish priest, and Herezuelo, a law- 
yer. They had both been previously tortured 
by the rack, and were now about to lay down 
their lives for Christ. 

The brother of Cazalla had received the same 
faith, and was an inmate of the same prison, 
and had been subject to the same tortures. 
Cazalla therefore expected to have him as a 
Companion in martyrdom. When he was tied 
to the stake, he looked round for his brother, 
but he was not there. He then turned to the 
platform on which those who had recanted were 
placed, and there to his inexpressible sorrow, 
he saw him. The fear of death by fire had 
overcome him; he had yielded to the demands 
of the priest, and thus saved his life. He was 
compelled to look on while his brave brother 
sealed his testimony with his blood. 

The sight of his brother was the only thing 
that moved the martyr during the day. He 
was gagged, and therefore unable to speak, 
but the look that he gave the recreant, showed 
the intense sorrow that wrung his heart. 

Herezuelo exhibited a firmness which won 
the admiration of his cruel persecutors. A 
popish historian says, “I stood so near him 
that I had a complete view of his person, and 


-E observed all his motions and gestures. He 


could not speak, forhis mouth was gagged on 
account of the blasphemies which he had ut- 
tered; but his whole behaviour showed him to 
be a most resolute and hardened person, who, 
rather than yield to believe with his compan- 
» was determined to die in the flames. 
ough I marked him narrowly, I could not 
observe the least symptom of fear, or expres- 
sion of pain; only there was a sadness in his 
countenance beyond anything I had ever seen. 
It was frightful to look in his face, when one 
considered that in a moment, he would be in 
hell, with his associate and master Luther!” 

This, be it remembered, ie the account of a 
bigoted Catholic. What he ascribed to obsti- 
nacy, the Chrietian will ascribe to the grace of 
God. 

One of the guards enraged to see such cour- 
ege ina heretic, plunged his lance into his 
body, and thus shortened his sufferings. 

The wife of Herezuelo sympathized with him 
in his belief of the truth, and was arrested 
with him and cast into the dungeons of the in- 





quisition. She was kept apart from her husba"4, 
and allowed to have no communication with 
him, or with any of her friends. She was 
therefore entirely ignorant of the course he de- 
signed to pursue. Probably they made her 
believe that her husband had recanted, and 
wished her to follow hs example. Whatever 
may have been the cause, when they were 
brought out on the day of execution, Leanor, 
(his wife’s name) was among those who had re- 
canted, and who were called by the persecutors 
penitents. 7 

Her husband gave her a look of anguish, as 
he passed her on his way to the stake. She 
knew its meaning. She knew that the pang 
was caused by her want of fidelity to the faith. 

The influence of that look brought her back 
to her duty. She soon refused to comply with 
the rites and penances of the Romish church. 
In consequence, she was again thrown into the 
dungeons of the inquisition. There she lan- 
guished for eight years, continuing firm in the 
faith, when she was delivered over to the 
flames, The same historian who gave the ac- 
count of her husband’s death recorded above, 
witnessed her execution. He says “she suffer- 
ed herself to be burnt alive, notwithstanding 
the great and repeated exertions made to bring 
her to conviction of her errors.” Though di- 
vided in their deaths, the husband and wife are 
doubtless united in glory. ‘ J. A. 
TESTIMONIAL TO JUVENILE COURAGE. 


Some time in January, a little boy named 
Devereux, while coursing upon a sled across 
the Back Bay, slid into a hole, caused by the 
emptyings of the cespool drains, and came near 
being drowned. He had not strength suffi- 
cient to raise himself out ofthe water by climb- 
ing upon the ice, and his companions, though 
some went into the water, could not save him, 
and could hardly save themselves. A lad of 
13, named Thomas Jefferson Allen, son of Mr. 
Thomas Allen, who was onthe land at the 
time, heard the cries for succor, and ran down 
to the open pool, went into the water, lifted 
the smaller boy out upon the ice, and then 
saved himself. For this brave achievement, 
the Humane Society of this city, has awarded 
him a handsome silver medal, with an inscrip- 
tion commemorative of the act, and has added 
a gift of $10, to be deposited for him in the Sa- 
vings Bank.— Courier. 


EE 
REDUCED POSTAGE, arrer June 30, 1851. 


Weekly Newspapers, not over three ounces, 
sent froin the office of publication, to subscri- 
bers within the county, free; out of the coun- 
ty, and within 50 miles, 5 cents a quarter ; over 
50, and less than 300 miles, 10 cents a quarter ; 
over 300, and less than 1,000 miles, 15 cents; 
over 1,000 and less than 2,000, 20 cents; over 
2,000, and less than 4,000, 25 cents ; over 4,000 
miles, 30 cents. Monthly newspapers, one- 
fourth those rates; semi-monthly, one-half 
those rates; semi-weekly, double those rates ; 
tri-weekly, treble those rates; and oftener than 
tri-weekly, five times those rates. Newspa- 
pers not over 300 square inches, one-fourth the 
above rates. 





(The Youth’s Companion contains more than 
“300 square inches.” In order that our sub- 
scribers who receive their papers by Mail, may 
have the benefit of “ one fourth” of the news- 
paper postage of the new law, we shall, on the 
first of May next, make a, small reduction in 
size, and by reducing the size of the larger 
type, contain the same quantity of matter, (or 
as many words) as we now give them. This 
will remove a great obstacle (high postage) 
which has heretofore been in the way of the 
circulation of the Companion by Mail.] 


A New Volume of the Companion com- 
mences with the first of May next. As the 
Postage under the New Law will be but one 
quarter of that of larger papers, it affords a 
great inducement for subscribers to begin with 


the new Volume. 
olensetetentiitnetetendl 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
Galesburg, Illinois, March 7th, 1851. 
Mr. Willis,—A few numbers of your yeluable 
paper, (the Youth’s Companion,) having found 
their way to this prairie land, and having when 
young been favored with its perusal two years, 
when an inhabitant of happy New England, I 
am induced to enroll my son’s name among 
your list of subscribers. You will therefore 
oa forward them to the address of Alhurtus 
. Bartholomew, Peoriaville P. O. Peoria Co. Il. 
Respectfully, Saran E. BartooLtomew. 





To Reapers.—We are favored this week 
with two pieces of beautiful Poetry from the 
gifted pen of Mrs. Sicournty. They will 
be found in the Poet’s Corner. 


.no knowledge. 





Variety. 








A BEAR RIDE. 


A day or two since, as Mr. Solomon Reed of 
Dorset, Vt., was cutting wood at some distance 
from his house, a very large bear stole up be- 
hind and ordered him to stop. He ‘let fly his 
axe at Bruin, but it missed, and Bruin, in turn, 
let fly at him. Solomon then seized a club and 
Jaid the blows upon his shaggy adversary so 
heavily that it broke, and he began to think 
he should have to knock under. Not having 
the wherewithal to knock him with, he made 
use of his fists, expecting every moment that 
he should be compelled to cave in. A dread- 
ful hug followed, and the two rolled over on 
the ground like acouple of wrestlers ina ring. 
Not liking to bear it in this fashion, Solomon, 
by a desperate effort, got Bruin under him, 
holding his head down, and sitting plump 
astride of the beast. The latter, however, soon 
began to “bear” up—and all at once took to 
his heels like an infuriated bull—Solomon all 
the while astride, and compelling the bear to 
follow his own nose with as slight a deviation 
of his jaws from a straight line as possible. 
On they drove, at a furious rate—the rider and 
the ridden—the former endeavoring to make a 
bridle out of the bear’s ears, and the bear stri- 
ving as hard to make a bit out of the man’s 
arm. Solomon began to fear at the rate he wag 
going, that his steed was fast taking hiin into 
a whole nest of bears, and probably soliloquized: 


“ Better to bear the ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of.” 


While inthis predicament, Mr. Reed’s son hap- 
pened to overtake them on their journey, and 
settled all uncertainties, by immediately knock- 
ing the bear in the head with his axe. Mr. 
Solomon Reed got some scratches in the scuf- 
fle, and Bruin’s fat carcase to boot—which, by 
the way, he immediately salted down for family 
use.—Lowell Courier. 
———_—~»——-— 


GOOD MOTHERS. 


May it not be that scholars sometimes stay 
away from Sunday school for want of a little 
encouragement from their parents at home ? 
“ My boy thought he could not come to-day,” 
said a mother to us, a short time since, as she 
took her seat by the side of a teacher in the 
Sunday school,“ as the weather seemed toocold, 
he said, but I thought I would accompany him, 
and so he was ready to come.” A few such 
examples in many families we know of, would 
do a great deal of good. Blessings on faith- 
ful mothers! What would our children be— 
what would the world be, if all children had 
them ?—S. S. Journal. 


———~——— 


“ WHIP BEHIND.” 


No man can tell the moral influence of the 
most inconsiderable action. ° I remember (says 
one) when I was a very little boy, I set out on 
a fishing expedition from Edinburgh to Cra- 
mond. Returning homewards, foot-sore by 
travel and dispirited by failure, I was overtak- 
en by an empty post-chaise ; and casting a 
wistful eye at the driver, I made a dash, and 
ensconced myself behind. I expected ofcourse 
an effort to dislodge me, and was not a little 
amazed to receive, instead, a benevolent smile 
of encouragement. I never forgot it! From 
that hour to this, I could not bear to “ whip 
behind,” or allow another to do so when I 
could prevent him. IfI was ever tempted, that 
little incident rose at once to my mind, and ar- 
rested me ina moment. I never saw the man 
before or since. I know not even his name. 
We never exchanged a word. It all passed 
in dumb show; but his small act of kindness 
has enabled him, unconsciously on his part, to 
exercise an inflnence on my whole after life. 

[Y. P. Gaz. 
—@~——. 


GET KNOWLEDGE. 


Pope the poet, has a line, “a little learning 
is a dangerous thing,” which we often hear re- 
peated, as a maxim, by those who have but a 
very little themselves. We have also this 
other maxim, “half a loaf is better than no 
bread ;” and this is certainly true of bread. Is 
it not likely to be true in knowledge also? Try 
it in a few practical cases. A little knowledge 
of navigation is better to the sailor than no 
knowledge. A little knowledge of soils and 
seasons, and cropping and stock, is better for 
the farmer than no knowledge. A little knowl- 
edge of anatomy is better to the surgeon than 
The truth is, that much 
knowledge is the best thing; a little knowl- 
edge the next best; and no knowledge the 
worst of all. The line of the poet is good in 
the sound, but bad in the sense. 

—_—>_—_ 


THE DAUGHTER'S REPROOF. 


Ionce visited a poor, miserable dwelling, 
when I heard a very bad man using wicked 
and cruel language to his wife, who was con- 
fined to her bed by illness ; it was fearful to see 
and hear him; and I am sorry to say, I had not 
the courage to speak to him—I actually trem- 
bled with horror and dread. But a little sick 
girl, about eleven years of age, and who was 
dying of consumption, went up to the angry 
man, and laid her small, emaciated hand upon 
his arm, and looked right up in his face, and 


( said, “Father, don’t speak so, God hears 








= 










Wwe say; pray don’t speak so, father.” She u 
tered these few words with such tender earn. 
estness, and such loving gentleness, that h 
feeble, trembling voice touched the heart of the 
angry man, and he was silent for a moment 
and then said, “I will do anything that chilj 
tells me to do, for she’s an angel.” His fierce 
nature was subdued; goodness and love haj 
made this little girl one of God's ministering 
angels to her wicked father. 

ag th. 

MYSTERIGUS. 

A reform writer says he cannot understanj 
how delicate young Jadies—too delicate to go 
up and down stairs when at home, and asa 
consequence their mothers must do the cham. 
ber work—are able to dance down the strong. 
est man in a hot bail room. Granting the 
truth of all these stateucnts, the questionis 
something of a poser. 

at EAS ES 


A SMART BOY 


“Father, did you ever have another wife be. 
sides mother?” “No, my boy; what possess. 
ed you to ask such a question?” “ Because | 
saw in the old family Bible where you mar- 
ried Anna Dominy in 1835, and that isn’t moth- 
er, for her name was Sally Smith.” 

thecal 
“PAN-CAKE DAY.” * 

Such is the name by which the first Tues- 
day in every March is known in England. ~ It 
is a holiday for all the apprentices in the king- 
dom. \They usually stop work at noon, and are 
allowed their time for amusement until mid- 
night, and are always furnished with a feast of 
pancakes, hence the day is called “ Pan-cake 


Day.” 





Poctrtp. 








ORIGINAL. 


ON THE DEATH 
Of a Sabbath School Pupil. 


She is not here, with whom so oft 
We sought this sacred fane, 
Her seat is empty,—her light step 

Returneth not again. 


She is not here,—who wisely strove 
The pearl of price to find, 

And stor’d her faithful teacher’s word, 
Safe in a lowly mind. 


But Father! in Thy Book we read, 
To soothe the mourner’s pain, 

That those who earl:- seek Thy face 
Shall thine acceptance gain ; 


And since, no more to earthly scenes 
Our sister must return, 

Oh, may we side by side with her 
An angel’s lessons learn ; 


Where sin and death have power no more, 
In thy blest presence dwell, 

And mingling with her tuneful voice 
Eternal anthems swell. L. H. 8. 

0 


THE LOWLY HEART. 


Not like the proud and garish flower, 

That only on the noon-tide hour 
Bestows its fragrance fleet, 

But like the Violet, meek and true, 

That changeless lifts its eye of blue, 

Mid shade or sunshine, cloud or dew, 
Wert thou, companion sweet. 


To be content, when pleasures fade, 
Trustful, when whelming storms invade, 
And meek, when sunbeams shine ; 
To smile, when strength in vain hath striven, 
Nor murmur, though the heart be riven, 
These are the sacred gifts of Heaven, 
And lov’d one,—they are thine. L. u. s. 
———_ 
NOTHING. 
I asked a lad what he was doing; 
“ Nothing, good sir,” said he to me. 


“ By nothing well and long pursuing, 
Nothing,” said I, “ you’ll surely be.” 


I asked a lad what he was thinking; 
“ Nothing,” quoth he, “I do declare.” 
“ Many,” said I,“ in taverns drinking, 
By idle minds were carried there. 








There’s nothing great, there’s nothing wise, 
Which idle hands dnd minds supply ; 

Those who all thought and toil despise, 
Mere nothings live, and nothings die. 


A thousaud naughts are not a feather, 
When in a sum they all are brought ; 
A thousand idle lads together, 
Are still but nothings joined to naught. 


And yet of merit they will boast, 

And sometimes pompous seem and haughty; 
But still ’tis ever plain to most, 

That nothing boys are mostly naughty. 





GODIN EVERYTHING. 


There is a tongue in every leaf— 





A voice in every rill ;— 

A voice that speaketh everywhere, 

{In flood and fire, through earth and air! 
A tongue that’s never still! 
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